weapons-grade plutonmm to an excess stock of separated reactor-grade pluto-nium of roughly equal size—a step the committee concludes to be of too limited benefit to justify the complications of the required international agreements and the risks of the required international transport.
The third possibility is to defer reprocessing until existing excess stocks of separated plutonium (both weapons-grade and reactor-grade) are consumed. Reprocessing plants would be kept in cold standby until then.25 This would require complex international agreements altering a web of existing contracts and spent fuel management policies. Nevertheless, this approach appears considerably more promising, since it could consume both the projected surplus of weapons plutonium and the projected surplus of separated civilian plutonium, without necessarily undermining long-term plutonium fuel cycle plans in any fundamental way.26
If the necessary agreements could be reached expeditiously, this would be by far the most rapid reactor option, since the pacing steps of building new fabrication capacity and licensing the various facilities would be avoided; as noted, more than 100 tons of plutonium are expected to be processed in this way over the next decade in any case, so it would be technically possible to process the entire stock of U.S. and Russian excess weapons plutonium during that period. Reaching the necessary agreements could involve extended and unpredictable delays, however.
Approvals and Licenses. Gaining agreement to alter the international arrangements and contracts that currently govern reprocessing and plutonium fuel programs would take considerable effort. France and Britain share much of the world market for commercial reprocessing and have just completed multi-billion-dollar investments in new facilities. Any proposal to defer reprocessing for an extended period would be seen as a threat to these businesses. Even substantial financial compensation might not be sufficient to overcome such objections. A multinational negotiation would be required in a forum not yet defined.
If some relevant countries were interested in pursuing this option but others were not, the substitution of weapons plutonium for civilian separated plutonium might be only partial. Britain, for example, might agree to defer operation of its Thermal Oxide Reprocessing Plant (THORP) and fulfill its contracts
25 An important part of this problem is that a substantial amount of the plutonium slated to be used as fuel in civilian reactors over the next decade has already been separated—some 60 tons in Europe and Japan as of the end of 1992. Thus, decisions would have to be made as to whether the weapons stock (which poses a somewhat greater proliferation risk) or the civilian stock (which will build up radioactivity more quickly in storage, requiring further processing if storage is prolonged) should be used first.
26 The Natural Resources Defense Council, which first suggested this substitution approach, has also argued for an agreement to permanently shut down civilian reprocessing. Such a permanent shutdown, however, is by no means essential to the basic concept, and even if agreement on such a far-reaching step could be reached, doing so would almost certainly be time-consuming, delaying
!mnle>montcitirm   nf tho   r>r\tir>n    Tt   io   a1or\   nnccihlp   that   tVif>  nartipc   im/nlvpH   in   pyisfincr  rpnrnfpssinps would require shutting down an operating reactor for modification, with the accompanying cost of lost revenue, and the utility that owns the reactor would have to be persuaded to allow its use for this purpose. This option, however, would have the significant advantage of providing two reactors and a fuel-fabrication facility on a single nuclear-weapons complex site. The time and cost for modifying and licensing WNP-2 might turn out to be lessummary of the
